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A nappy NEW Year to the indulgent 
Reader, and that which makes all happiness 
the sweeter—the full and congenial partici - 
pation of it with those we love, admire, and 
value—together with a quickening enjoy- 
ment of that mystical heart-sunshine which 
music kindles for her children and votaries ; 
linking them in a more tender brotherhood, 
and creating for them a purer climate. 

At the commencement of a new volume 
and a new year, it is hoped the presenta- 
tion of an old acquaintance with a new 
face, may not prove unacceptable to the 
lieges of the Musical World ; accompanied, 
as it is, by the promise of new endeavours to 
promote the real prosperity of their art, and 
an ever new desire to merit their indulgent 
approbation: let the present number, there- 
fore, be received as a New Year's token— 
a token, at once of a grateful desire to meet 
the views of old and tried friends, and of 
a steady and earnest wish to conciliate new 
ones. A very sudden change in the pro- 
prietorship of this little work, has placed 
the direction and arrangement of it more 
immediately in the hands of its late Editor ; 
who, encouraged by the flattering expres- 
sions of confidence and satisfaction he has 
received from numerous correspondents, re- 
solutely buckles on his armour, and, it may 
be, proudly mounts his plume, to enter the 


field and battle yet more strongly in the 
NO. I, VOL. I. 


| cause to which his heart, not less than his 
hand, has ever been devoted ; and to render 
the only Journal in Great Britain exclusively 
devoted to music and musicians, so far as pos- 
sible, worthy of the Art and of the country. 
The Reader is petitioned to accept this 
— but sincere avowal as an earnest of 


| much that is proposed to be done, it is pre- 


| 


| sumed, for the improvement of the work ; 
| but of which the hurried transfer above al- 
| luded to, has neither afforded time for diges- 
tion nor explanation. 

The Editor’s earliest attention has been 
directed to the enlargement of the size of 
the Journal, by which an ampler space will 
be obtained for the requisite attention to 
the various topics it embraces ; it is also 
intended, on emergent occasions, to increase 
the number of pages; which could not 
have been done conveniently in its original 
form ; thereby averting an evil which has 
too frequently occurred, in the omission of 
articles interesting to one class of readers, 
for the sake of fully discussing a subject 
more immediately addressed to another. 

It is presumed, our advertising friends 
will also derive advantage, from the better 
display of the matters they desire to make 
public, as the columns of the last page will 
generally be devoted to their service. 

In the sincere wish to be useful, and 
useful alone, the Editor proposes to himself 














1842, 


an arrangement which he trusts will prove 
an amelioration of the most irksome portion 
of his duty—of the works submitted to 
him for review, however imperative on him 
to judge honestly, it is always most painful 
to speak in reprehension, he will, therefore, 
in future throw a veil of silence over the 
numerous imperfect attempts that come 
under his notice—trusting that his motive 
will be justly construed, and that no indis- 
creet incitement may be used to urge that 
which can be pleasurable or advantageous 
to no one, and which must, of necessity, 
prove an annoyance both to the Reviewer 
and the Reviewed. 

The constant murmurs that have reached 
the Editor from numerous Readers, particu- 
larly those resident in the country, of the 
uncertain and tardy delivery of the weekly 
numbers, suggests to him the propriety of 
stamping the whole weekly edition, by 
which the most remote subscriber may cer- 
tainly receive the Journal by the Thursday 
night’s post from London. 

This, however, is submitted to the consi- 
deration of all parties—the Editor solicits 
the opinion of kind friends on the subject, 
and respectfully assures them that in this, 
and every other step, it will be his pride 
and pleasure to profit by their advice and 
co-operation. 


C. 
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THE VOCAL POWERS OF 
CHARLES INCLEDON. 





. 


Mr. Incledon received the early rudi- 
ments of a musical education in the Cathe- 
dral of Exeter, where he was one of the 
choristers, as we learn from a contemporary 
of the same choir. While he was yet very 
young, he was inveigled away, and car- 
ried on board ship to preclude the possi- 
bility of his giving evidence on a trial of 
great personal importance to a relative of 
one of his superiors. He remained at sea 
for some years, and on his return appeared 
at a provincial theatre, from whence he was 
translated to London. 

These circumstances are related with a 
view to account for the peculiar direction of 
Mr. Incledon’s natural talent towards that 
species of performance which obtained for 
him a reputation as generally extended du- 
ring many years as that of any singer who 
has ever appeared, though little derived 
from the helps of science or from the patron- 
age of scientific men. With scarcely any 
other guide than Nature, and scarcely any 
other aids than voice, ear, eonfidence, and 
an infelt delight in the practice of singing, 
the name of Incledon spread itself among 
the great body of the public. His natural 
endowments were certainly considerable : 
he had a voice of uncommon power, both in 
the natural and falsetto. The former was 
from A to G, a compass of about fourteen 
notes: the latter he could use from D to E 
F, or about ten notes. His natural voice 
was full, open, neither partaking of the reed 
nor the string, and sent forth without the 
smallest artifice ; and such was its ductility, 
that when he sung pianissimo, it retained 
its original quality. His falsetto was rich, 
sweet, and brilliant, but totally unlike the 


lowed wherever they led him. He appeared | vincial meetings, in the early part of his 
to be himself sensible of the delight; he | career.—But his sphere was Vauxhall and 
sung like one gratified to excess with his | the theatre. 
own tones and his own expression; he 
stopped where he was most pleased, and 
prolonged the passage and the sensation 
exactly according to the scale of his own 
satisfaction. He acknowledged few other 
rules ; and it fortunately happened that he 
proceeded upon a law of nature and com- 
mon sympathy, which however to learned 
ears it might have been out of all plumb 
and square of art, bore along with him the | 
full tide of public approbation and applause. 
The subjects of his songs also contributed 
‘in a high degree to his popularity. His 
| forte, we have said, was ballad, and ballad 
| not of the modern cast of whining or wan- 
ton sentiment—but the original, manly, 
energetic strain of an earlier and better age 
of English poesy and English song-writing, 
such as Black-eyed Susan and The Storm, 
the bold and cheering hunting song, or the 
love song of Shield, breathing the chaste 
and simple grace of genuine English me- 
lody. ‘These (except the hunting song, 
which is now very rarely heard, if at all) 
have lived, and they will live; they gave 
and received lustre when sung by Incledon, 
and we consider it no less a triumph of good 
taste than of his merits, that these pure 
specimens of English composition still con- 
tinue to be preferred in the theatre past all 
dispute, to the glittering, tinkling, hybrid 
novelties of a more modern fashion. We 
hope we are able to comprehend and to feel | the piano. When she commenced her solo, 
| all the value and enchantment of good Ita- | we heard proceed from this unsightly mass, 
| lian music and true Italian singing, but we | sounds so fresh and sweet, that neither her 
do absolutely nauseate the effiminancy of an | daughters nor grand daughters, nor any of 
| English ballad, tricked out in a tawdry, | her auditors, was ever capable of producing 
' tarnished, laced suit of thread-bare Italian | the like. We were in ecstacy, and from 
| finery ; and we nauseate it still more if its | time to time I covered my eyes to complete 
| naturally wholesome beauty is transformed | the illusion. I fancied I heard the song of 


VETERAN SINGERS. 


[From Mau® Fusiu’s “ Souvenirs d’une Jeune 
Actrice.”’ } 


But the most surprising person I have 
ever heard of in this respect was the wife 
of the aged Piccini. The family and pupils 
of the latter formed a numerous party, and 
executed choice selections from his operas. 
One day, one of the female singers being 
absent, Piccini requested his old dame to 
supply her place, and nothing but our 
respect for the head of the family restrained 
our inclination to laugh at such a proposal. 
Madame Piccini, who was then seventy-five 
years of age, was in appearance more un- 
prepossessing than women generally are at 
that time of life—hump-backed, short- 
necked, and gross in figure. From her 
toilet she might have passed for her hus- 
band’s cook, which she was in fact, as she 
was generally occupied in the household af- 
fairs, and very seldom seen in the saloon, 
or in the study (salle d’étude). Married 
very young (like all Italians), she had a 
good number of children, grandchildren, 
and great grandchildren, to the third gene- 
ration. Madame Piccini, divesting herself 
of the apron containing cucumbers, which 
she was about to put in pickle, approached 








other. He took it without preparation, into the worn-out and emaciated image of | the virgins of Sion during the whole time 


according to circumstances, either about D, | foreign voluptuousness. 
E, or F, or ascending an octave, which was | 
his most frequent custom ; he could use it | ness and compass of his falsetto, but more | bille ?” 


| of her extraordinary performance. ‘ Well,” 
Incledon owed something to the sweet-/ said Piccini, “ what say you to my old Sy- 
“*T say,” replied I, “that she 


with facility, and execute ornaments of a/ to declamatory force. There was a fire in| would be quite capable of inspiring full 
certain class with volubility and sweetness. | his manner that never failed to animate and | confidence in her predictions.” 


His shake was good, and his intonation much | raise the spirits of his hearers.—Thus he 
more correct than is common to singers so | took captivating hold on the million, while 


imperfectly educated. His pronunciation 
of words, however, was coarse, thick, and 
vulgar. With such qualifications Mr. In- 
cledon came before the public, and he spec- 
dily obtained a great share of favour by 
singing the genuine English ballad, princi- 
pally sea songs, to which his nautical life 
especially fitted him. He had a bold and 
manly manner of singing, mixed however 
with considerable feeling, that went to the 
hearts of his countrymen. He sung like a 
true Englishman. He had all the courage 
and confidence of nature and his country. 
His talent was employed upon what Eng- 
lishmen understood, and felt and loved ; it 
was completely ad hominem. He disdained 
any thing like artifice, and giving unlimited 
play to his fancy and to his powers, he fol- 


| 





so fearless an appeal to nature, aided by the 
charm and brilliancy of his upper notes, dis- 
suaded the judgment from severity. He 
appeared to scorn artifice, and to solicit 
none of the honours of high musical pre-| When Rossini visited this country, I was 
eminence. If he pleased those who could | introduced to him by Spagnoletti. He was 
not fail to be pleased with his manly Eng- | a fine, portly, good-looking fellow, a volup- 
lish elocution, and pure, powerful, and swect | tuary that revelled in the delights of the 
tone, and a manner of singing not absolutely | table as much as in the luxury of sweet 
divested of the graces of execution, he | sounds. He had just composed a dirge on 
seemed to labour for no higher end, and to | the death of Lord Byron, the score of which 
this degree of eminence, which carried with | he exhibited to me, obviously penned with 
it an almost unusual popularity, he may be | the greatest rapidity. I heard part of it 
said to have completely attained, Although | performed, and thought it worthy of that 
not entirely excluded from the orchestra, | great genius. I am not aware that this 
he can be said to have had but small share | work has been printed. He sang the prin- 
in the concerts of his time. He sung occa- | cipal airs himself in a graceful manner, and 
sionally at the oratorios, and at some pro-| with a rich liquidity of tone; the easy 


ROSSINI. 


From GArpIner’s “ Music and Friends,”’ 
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movement of his voice delighted me; his 
throat seemed lacquered with Florence oil, 
so ripe and luscious were the tones he threw 
out. He was a perfect master of the piano- 
forte, and the mode of touching that instru- 
ment was beautifully neat and expressive. 
Garcia had brought his daughter, Malibran, 
then only fourteen, for the Maestro to hear 
her sing; he accompanied in a cavatina. 
When he sat down he had his walking-stick 
in his hand, for he was a great beau, and he 
contrived to hold it while he was playing ; 
but Madame Colbran, his wife, seeing the 
encumbrance, drew it away. He was the 
most joyous, good-natured, well-fed fellow 
I ever saw ; and I have no doubt, when at 
Carlton House, he broke through all cere- 
mony, and was as much at ease with His 
Majesty as represented. In his operatic 
pieces, his style is as gay as himself; light 
and cheering, glowing with the brightest 
colours,—a path so flowery that it gives birth 
to a new set of feelings in the musical 
science. Having none of the dark shades 
of Beethoven, we are lured into the gayest 
bowers of fancy. His compositions, though 
highly ornamented, possess a simplicity of 
thought intelligible to the most untutored 
ears. His style is full of voluptuous ease, 
and brings with it a relief from the cares of 
the world. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MAELZEL’S METRONOME. 
To the Editor of “ Tut Musica Wortp.” 


S1r,—In a late number of “‘ The Musical World,” 
that of December 23rd, 1841, I find you speaking 
of Maelzel’s Metronome as “ useless.” Allow me 
to say a word or two in reply. 

Those who cannot feel the time of a piece of 
music, will, at least, derive from the metronomic 
sign, the advantage of playing a piece in the time 
intended by itsauthor. But what, after all, becomes 
of this your so easy criterion of time feeling, when 
we recollect that the most eminent players differ in 
nothing more than in the time in which they take 
particular movements. Saloman even complained 
to me that he could not satisfy himself respecting 
the time of Handel’s music in many instances. I[ 
am informed too, upon good authority, that Haydn, 
while in this country, said that professors, in 


to guard against a misapprehension, into which the 
opponents of the Metronome, often not unwillingly, 
fall. They speak as if the purpose of the Metro- 
nome was to insist on the strict mechanical time of 
every bar, nay of every single note, from the 
beginning to the end of the movement. It has no 
such absurd purpose. Let a player take his 
licences, provided they are, as all licences ought to 
be, licenti@ sumpte pudentu. Nay, more, I would 
even allow him to differ through the whole move- 
ment of the composer’s time. Different styles 
of feeling and execution fairly admit of some 
differences of time. A performer of great depth 
and intensity of feeling, may take an adagio slower 
than one who is less rich in these qualities; and a 
player of great brilliancy and force, may take a 
vivace or a presto somewhat faster than more 
ordinary players. All these allowances I willingly 
concede; but I am wholly at a loss to discover why 
the present and future generations are to be denied 
the exact knowledge of the time intended by a 
great composer, The advantage of such knowledge 
in preventing errors of time, is, I must think, very 
great; and [ know of no evil to counterbalance 
it in the opposite scale. 

I make the above observations in pure love of an 
| art to which I owe much enjoyment during a life 
now of considerable duration. 


And an, Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 


AN OLD AMATEUR. 





December 30th, 1841. 


For the purpose to which our corres- 
pondent alludes, there can be but one 
opinion of the utility of Maelzel’s instru- 
ment ; we therefore apprehend that our 
Reviewer's remark was directed solely 
against the constant use of it as a conven- 
tional practice-companion, such being ob- 
viously calculated to injure the fine musical 
sensibility, and at the same time scarcely to 
assist the obtuser feeling. We have taken 
the liberty of omitting a few passages in 
our friend’s letter, for the sake of bringing 
his judicious remarks within the compass 
of our limited space.—Ep. M. W. 





REVIEW. 


The British Vocal Album, Nos. 6 and 7. 
Poetry, by Desmond Ryan; Music, by 





general, played his music too fast. What would he 
have said, if he had heard some modern perform- 
ances of it. Upon what principle of reason 
then, amidst all this difference of feeling, and, 
caprice of fashion, are we to be prohibited 
from a knowledge of the precise time which 
a great composer intends to give to his composi- 
tions. Mendelssohn uses the Metronome, Spohr 
uses the Metronome; these great men, then, do 
not think it a “scandal to such artists as make use 
of it.’ They do not abominate and detest it with 
the same ardour as you do. On the contrary, they 
obviously think that they confer a benefit on the art 
in affording an infallible marker of the time, one of 
the most essential things in all good performance, 
one of the things most easily mistaken, and a thing 
of which the composer is the most competent of all 
judges. 

Having spoken of precision in the time, I write 


Clement White. 


No. 6. “ Joys, are ye fading all ?” 





in the lion’s skin, or John in my lord’s 
dressing gown—shewing how things should 
always be of a piece, and how absurd it is 
for a vulgar mind to affect the elegant or 
the sentimental). Mr. Clement White has 
evidently too much musical feeling to spoil 
a simple melody, and this is made appa- 
rent by the delicate and unelaborated man- 
ner in which he has treated the ballad be- 
fore us. The poetry, by Mr. Desmond 
Ryan, is worthy of citation. 


“ Joys, are ye fading all 
From this lone heart away ? 
Can my soul’s hope recal 
No returning ray ? 


‘* Lips, smile away each sigh ! 
Eyes, weep no more your rain! 
Though grief bedim mine eye, 
Peace may come again. 


“ Eve, with thy lonely star, 
Dim through thy twilight tears, 
Wake not those dreams that are 
Lost in memory’s years. 


“ Flowers from the dews of night, 

Close their sweet lids to rest; 
And through the gloomy light, 
Sleep to wake more blest.” 


The character of these unaffected stanzas, 
is ably preserved in Mr. Clement White’s 
music, and the ballad, combining facility of 
execution with agreeable melody, cannot 
fail of being appreciated. 


No. 7. “ Hail, gentle flower !” is a supe- 
rior composition, both as regards poetry and 
music, and is calculated, we imagine, to 
become one of the most popular songs in 
“ The British Vocal Album.” 
original melody, correct expression, and 


Sweet and 


eminent adaptability for the voice, a fea- 
ture for which all Mr. Clement White's 
songs are remarkable, render this ballad a 





No. 7. “ Hail, gentle flower !” 


Wessel and Stapleton. 
The first of these is a very simple and 
pleasing melody in B flat, within the com- 
pass of ordinary voices. Its claims to no- 
tice arise chiefly from its unpretending cha- 
racter, and the utter absence of affectation, 
or vulgarity, for which affectation is but a 


cloak, (excellently exemplified by the ass 


most desirable acquisition to all who look 
in vocal music for something not absolutely 
common-place. We like the F natural in 
the third bar of the melody, which is an 
agreeable substitution for the almost uni- 
versal F sharp, which, in a like position, 
would have occurred. The second part of 
the sbng, a kind of episode in A minor, has 
much character, and the interruption of the 
modulation into E minor is not infelicitous. 
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The frequent employment of the resolution 


of the dominant seventh on D, in the key 
of G, to the six—four on G, in the key of 
C, is good, but may be found in Stern- 
dale Bennett's Concerto in F minor (in 
the barcarole in F), having travelled there 
from Mendelssohn’s Prelude in A major, 
where it arrived, by the bye, fresh from the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony (the choral); but strange to say, 
even that was not its birth-place, since it 
made its first appearance on this terrestrial 
stage in Sebastian Bach’s fugue in C 
sharp minor, one of the forty-eight. Anti- 
quarians (mind, reader, antiguarians) even 
go so far as to say that the great Bach 
himself stole it from Coppola, and that the 
latter (not unlikely, for his music, once so 
celebrated, is as dry as can well be) found 
it in some composer so old that his name is 
forgotten— 
“ —— Drunk up by thirsty nothing.” 

So that Mr. Clement White has good pre- 
cedent for this appropriation clause—the 
only one in his song. 


“ Twould I were a Fairy.” Song. £. J. 
Nielson. 
Coventry and Hollier. 

The first phrase of this ballad is by no 
means new, and, moreover, is somewhat 
mawkish, but the succeeding symphony 
and the subsequent phrase are very pretty 
little bits @ Ja Spohr. We should like Mr. 
Nielson much better, if he would indulge 
less frequently in the habit of harmonizing 
almost every note, a practice seldom pro- 
ductive of good effect, and which we con- 
sequently must condemn. 


“ In yonder happy Cottage.” Joseph Netzer. 
J.J. Ewer. 


There is nothing that calls for remerk in 
this composition but some rather odd nota- 
tion. Par example, in the key of E (page 
3, bar 3), there is a cord thus noted :— 
C natural (bass), A sharp, E natural, and 


F double sharp. Mr. Netzer would surely 
be puzzled to find a root for this chord. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Metropolitan. 

MECHANICS INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON 

BUILDINGS. 

The directors of this institution gave 
their 18th annual concert on Tuesday (the 
28th ult.) which was attended by a thou- 
sand persons. Several popular compositions 
were sung by Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss 
Cubitt, Messrs. Harrison, J. O. Atkins, 
and John Parry, with very great success; 
solos were also played by Mr. Patey, on 
the violin ; Mr. Harper, jun., on the cornet ; 
and Miss Bishop, on the piano-forte. The 
band was led by Mr. Patey, and conducted 
by Mr. J. H. Tully, who presided at the 
piano-forte. The surplus of the proceeds 
would be appropriated towards the pur- 
chase of books for the library. 


CONCENTORES SOCIETY. 
This society, which was established for 


produced several new compositions on the 
occasion, which were sung by a host of 
vocalists. 

HACKNEY. 

The Amateur Musical Society of Clap- 
ton and Hackney gave its second concert 
on Monday evening, which was very fully 
attended. A good band, led by Mr. Willy, 
and conducted by Mr. H. Westrop, per- 
formed several overtures in a very spirited 








manner. A concertante duet, harp and 
horn, by Mdlle. D’Espourrin and Mr. Jar- 
rett, elicited very great applause, as did a 
trio of Corelli, by Messrs. W. TH. Phillips, 
H. Hill, and C. Severn. The vocal por- 
tion of the concert was most ably sustained 
by Miss Rainsforth, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
H. Phillips ; the encores were numerous. 


CECILIAN SOCIETY, ALBION HALL, MOORGATE, 


The fifty-fourth anniversary performance 
of the “ Messiah,” by the members of this 
society, took place last night, before a very 
numerous and intelligent audience. The 
vocal parts were well sustained by Mes- 
dames Woodyatt, Pearce, Thornton, Rus- 
sell, Fox, and Norman. Messrs. Turner, 
Kench, Crouch, and Leffler; and a full 
and efficient choir. The orchestra, which 
was strongly appointed, was carefully 
led by Mr. Berry. Organ, Mr. Peck. 
Conductor, Mr. Walker. The Oratorio 
was given with Mozart's splendid accom- 
paniments, an innovation whieh high ge- 
nius has, in this single instance, made en- 
durable, and ever durable ; for it has now 
become the wedded partner of the great 
original. Amongst the instrumentalists, 
Mr. C. J. Ashley sustained the violoncello 
with his long-acknowledged ability, and 
Mr. Harper, on the trumpet, gave his 
usual brilliant finish to the performauce. 


the promotion of vocal music in parts, dined | 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on the | 
23rd ult., Mr. Me Murdie in the chair, who | 








Provincial. 

*,* This department of the “ Musica Wortp” 
is compiled and abridged from the provincial 
press, and from the letters of our country cor- 
respondents. We are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter or opinion it may con- 
tain.—Eb. W. M. 

MANCHESTER GENTLEMEN'S CONCERT. 

On Wednesday evening (22nd ult.), the 
usual Christmas concert was given at the 
Concert Hall; and, on this occasion, Han- 
del’s oratorio of “ The Messiah,” with 
Mozart’s additional accompaniments, was 
selected for performance. The principal 
singers were Miss Birch, Mrs. J. Fiddes 
(late Miss H. Cawse), Mr. James Bennett, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. Sir George Smart 
was conductor ; and the band was led by 
Mr. C. A. Seymour, with his characteristic 
talent. The room was well filled. 

The wind instruments, in Mozart's fine 
accompaniments, have rarely been heard 
with greater effect than on this occasion. 

Quartetrt Concerts.—The third perfor- 
mance took place in the small room 
of the Atheneum, on Monday evening 
(the 27th ult). First violin, Mr. C. A. 
‘Seymour; second violin, Mr. Conran ; 
tenor, Mr. Edward Sudlow; violoncello, 
| Mr. William Lindley ; piano-forte, Mr, P. 
| A. Johnson and Mr. D. W. Banks; vo- 
jcalist, Mrs. Winterbottom. There was 
a numerous attendance. The concert opened 
| with a quartett of Becthoven’s (No. 3, in 
C major), one of three dedicated to Count 
| Rasoumoffsky. At the conclusion, the 
audience, including a number of profes- 
sional and amateur artists—expressed their 
high satisfaction by several rounds of ap 
| plause.—Mrs. Winterbottom sang an ari- 
'etta of Keller’s, to which English words 
| have been adapted, entitled ‘ Der Blinde” 
|(The Blind). It was a plaintive, melan- 
| choly air, with a recitative introduced in 
| the midst of it, reminding us of some of 
| Schubert’s. She sang it very sweetly, and 
| with good expression, her fine round tones 
| giving full effect to the mournful cadences 
| of the song. The first part concluded with 
| a selection of three movements from Corelli’s 

“ Sonata ;” it was most warmly encored. 

The second part opened with a grand 
piano-forte duet, by Herz, to which Messrs. 
P. A. Johnson and D. W. Banks did full 
| justice. Mrs, Winterbottom sang a very 
| sweet little romance (from Spohr’s “ Azor 
and Zemira”). The concert concluded with 
a quartett of Bernard Romberg’s,—a mas- 
terly composition of that writer, his No. 9, 
in, D minor. 

Mr. Wriiutam Linptey’s Concert.— 
On Thursday evening last, this highly- 
talented professor of the violoncello took 
a benefit concert (under the patronage of 
Lord Francis Egerton), in the Wellington 
Concert Room, which was attended by a 
numerous and highly respectable audience. 
In the orchestra were almost all the princi-- 
pal performers of the Concert Hall ; besides 
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whom the concert had the advantage of Sir 
George Smart’s conducting ; the band were 
led in the most skilful and judicious manner 
by Mr. C. A. Seymour ; and Messrs, P. A. 
Johnson and D. W. Banks were the 
pianists. The following vocal performers, 
in the most handsome manner, contributed 
their services gratuitously :—Mrs. J. Fiddes, 
Miss Hardman, Miss Graham, Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, and Miss Stott; Messrs. James 
Bennett, Burnett, Standage, S. Cooper, 
Sheldrick, J. Isherwood, and Isherwood. 
The concert opened with the overture to 
Weber's “ Oberon,” which went extremely 
well, and was much applauded. Mr. James 
Bennett sang Beethoven's beautiful song of 
“ Adelaida,” with the most finished ex- 
pression. The song was ably accompanied 
by Sir George Smart at the piano. Mozart’s 
trio “ Soave sia il vento,” was sung by Miss 
Stott, Mrs. Winterbottom, and Mr. J. 
Isherwood, with great delicacy and good 
taste. The next piece—in which Mr, 
Lindley made his appearance solo, and was 
warmly greeted—was one which it would 
be hazardous to many a high reputation 
among violoncellists even to attempt. It 
was Mayseder’s air and variations, Op. 40, 
for the violin. Mr. Lindley succeeded in 
giving to this piece the most brilliant and 
finished execution, united with a purity and 
strength of tone rarely heard in the same 
degree on this instrument. It was most 
enthusiastically applauded. Mrs. J. Fiddes, | 
sang Kalliwoda’s song of “ The grave-| 
digger,” with great taste and expression, | 
Mr. Burnett, who was labouring under a | 
slight indisposition, substituted another 
song for the one set down in the programme, | 
and got through it very creditably. The 
first part of the concert closed with a grand 
piano-forte duct (by Herz), in which Messrs, 
P, A. Johnson and D, W. Banks distin- 
guished themselves by their display of | 
great skill, command of the instrument, and | 
execution. They were warmly applauded. | 
The second part opened with an overture | 
of Kalliwoda’s (in F.) which went very | 
well. Miss Graham and Mrs. Winterbot- 
tom were encored in Bishop’s ‘* Meet again.” 
Another of the treats of the evening was 
the fine sonata of Corelli’s, for violin and 
violoncello, by Messrs. C. A. Seymour and 
William Lindley. The piece was de- 
servedly applauded. Mr. Bennett sang the 
“The Exile’s farewell,” accompanying him- 
self at the piano, and was loudly encored. 
A duet of Paer’s, “ Vaderlo sol bramo,” 
was given in very excellent style, by Miss 
Hardman and Mrs. J. Fiddes. The next 
was one of the choicest gems of the evening, 
a piece composed for the violoncello, by Mr. 
W. Lindley. It opens with a dirge, com- 
posed on the occasion of the death of a near 
relative. The second was a very singular 
capriccio, 1 movement allegro molto, a re- 
markable composition in itself, and pre- 
senting in its intricate and brilliant passages, 
and their rapid execution, a striking contrast 
to the delicious harmonies and mournfully 





sweet strains of the preceding dirge. ‘‘ When’ 
winds breathe soft ;” ‘“‘ Here in cool grot ; 
“ Ye spotted snakes ;” and “ The curfew ;” 
were sung with all that care and neatness, 
that attention to light and shade, which 
can only be acquired in the practice of this 
music under such advantageous circumstan- 
ces as are presented by our Gentlemen’s 
Glee Club. Theconcert closed with the 
| overture to Weber’s “ Jubilee,” which went 

with great spirit and effect; indeed, con- 
| ductor, leader, and orchestra, alike appeared 


2 ! 
| to be animated by a common enthusiasm. 





| 

| Amateur CuoraL Soctery.—The se- 
; cond dress concert for the season, was 
| held on Monday evening last, in the Wel-. 
| lington Rooms, upon which occasion the 
| committee had determined to celebrate 


the centenary of that chef d’eucre of ora- | 


} 


torios, “ The Messiah,’"—the entire getting 


praise is due to a chorale composed ex- 
pressly for the society by Mr. John Wass, 
a member of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and a promising musician. Mr. Landor 
sang with great taste and expression; as 
also did Messrs. Quiggin and Curphey that 
most difficult duett of Handel, “ The Lord 
is a man of war.” It would be unjust not- 
to mention the exceedingly correct and 

chaste style in which the hymns were sung, 

which shewed that in overcoming the diffi- 

culties of Handel and Haydn, the com- 

mittee have not forgotten the main object 

of the society—the improvement of congre- 

gational psalmody. 

ELLensrook CroraL Society. — The 
members and friends of this flourishing so- 
ciety held their annual meeting at the old 
established musical house kept by Mr. 
| Jonathan Nicholls, Ellenbrook. This so- 





| effective colleagues from the Concert Hall. 


though “The Messiah” has been performed | 


| place on Thursday last, and was very well 





up of which reflects great credit upon the | ciety. , which has now existed several years 
exertions of the conductor, Mr. Banks; | Without subscriptions or any compulsatory 
the gratification derived from hearing the | payment whatever, meets monthly at the 
great precision and powerful effects pro- | before-named place, to practice such music 
duced in the choral department on Monday | 48 may have been determined upon at the 
night, being attributable, in a great mea- | Previous meeting ; and whether or not such 
sure, to his exertions. The overture was | Practices have been in vain, may best be 
exceedingly well played, by an orchestra | answered by appealing to those who had 
of nearly fifty performers, led by Mr. C. A. | the good fortune to be present on Saturday 


Seymour, and ably supported by all his | last, and heard the greater part of Handel's 
sublime oratorio— ‘the Messiah” — per- 
The principal vocalists were Miss Stott, | formed; indeed for the efficiency of its 
Miss Hardman, Messrs. Stott, J. Burnett, | members, it is not excelled by any amateur 
and Isherwood, whose performances were | Society in the country. After the perfor- 
rewarded with merited applause. | mance, about forty gentlemen sat down to 
Hancreave's Cuorat Concert.—Al- | S¢pper—and “Non Nobis” having been 
| beautifully sung, Mr. W. Barlow was ap- 
three times within the fortnight at Man- pointed chairman, and Mr. Martin, surgeon, 
chester, the attendance at the Wellington | The chairman retired about half-past 
Rooms, on Wednesday last, was both nu- | ten o'clock, followed by most of the com- 
merous and respectable, to hear again that a: having spent a most social and agree- 
matchless composition. The leading vo- | able evening. 
calists of the town, assisted by the princi-| | Martpsrone.—A second subscription con- 
pal instrumental performers, were, as before, | cert was given here on Wednesday evening, 
engaged for the occasion. The choruses | and attended by about 800 persons. Mr. 
went especially well; nor were the solos | Willy led an efficient band, which played 
much behind those heard at the Concert | several overtures in a clever manner. Mr. 
Hall on the Wednesday previous. | Lindley’s performance on the violoncello 
| called forth the most rapturous applause. 
| Mr. C. Hoadley gave a piano-forte solo by 
| Hummel, in a very brilliant style. Miss 
| Birch sang several songs with her accus- 
'tomed success, and took part in a pretty 
he 6 : eT a > Ns 
the usual ability of this body, to the great | _ My — abe ra — — 
delight of the numerous auditory. | Wie See. Cee Suny, Wee eee 
g _ | to repeat “ Mamma is so very particular, 
Dovctas—Iste or Man.—The thir-| and “ The Old Bachelor.” “Miss Dolby 
teenth concert of the Douglas Choral Society | was loudly encored in ** I would I were a 
was held in the Wellington Hall on Mon- fairy.” “Mr. ©. Severn presided at the 
day evening, the 27th ult., and the  pjano-forte, with great ability. 
attendance was more numerous than on | 
any previous evening. The choruses’ were | " : 
sung with a greater precision and effect | Mr. Uatow’s FarewrLt Concert on 
than an we have before heard, aided no | Tuesday the 28th ult.., at the Assembly 
doubt greatly by the superb double bass Rooms, drew a full, though not a crowded 
playing of Mr. Rooth, of Ramsey. The | house. Miss M. B. Hawes’s three songs, 
overture to Samson was played with great | “ I'll speak to thee,” “ As I walked by 
effect, considering the smallness of the or- | myself,’ and “ The Genius of the Spring, 
chestra, and clicited much applause. Much | displayed her peculiar powers to great ad- 


Cnorat Socirty.—The second concert 
of this body for the present season took 


attended. The oratorio was Dr. Crotch’s 
“ Palestine,” which was performed with 
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vantage, and called ferth unanimous en- 
cores. Miss Davis exerted herself very 
successfully in the songs and parts assigned 
her. Mr. Sapio was less happy than usual. 
Mr. R. Spinney sang two or three songs, 
much better than they deserved to be. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft varied the Eng- 
lish songs, by the introduction of an 
Italian duett, which they sung in admirable 
style, eliciting a loud and unanimous encore. 
The violin concerto of Mr. Uglow was per. 
formed in a bold, free, and brilliant style. 
Mr. Von Holst, on the harp; Mr. Royal, 
on the flute, and Mr. De Castro, on the 
guitar, each contributed a solo on their 
respective instruments. 


: BRIGHTON. 


Mr. Wright’s concert, at the Town Hall, 
on Monday evening, attracted a very nu- 
merous and fashionable audience. Miss. A. 
Kemble, Miss Dolby, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Ferrari, were the vocals; Messrs. Bla- 
grove, Hausmann, Benedict, T. Wright, 
and Miss D’Egville, of Worcester, were the 
instrumentalists ; and their combined exer- 
tions were received with the utmost appro- 
bation. 





Foreign. 
PARIS. 

The Italian company are, at length, be- 
ginning to better themselves. Hitherto 
they have been content with a succession 
of worn-out operas, many of which were 
brought out merely for the purpose of in- 
troducing Mario, as the successor to Rubini, 
in some of his best characters. Merca- 
dante’s “ Vestale” has been put in active 
rehearsal, and will be produced forthwith. 

MADRID. 

Rubini feels so much gratified by his re- 
ception, that he purposes to make a pro- 
fessional tour through Granada and Anda- 
lusia, visiting the beauteous Seville and the 
oriental Cordova. His sixth appearance at 
the Liceo was in his popular character in 
“ La Sonnambula,” in which he favoured 
the Spaniards, including the young Queen 
Isabella, with a further insight into the 
wonders of his vocal organ. A Spanish 
lady, Signora Vega, took the part of Ami- 
na, her performance of which was much 
commended by Rubini. 


MUNICH. 

A grand musical noyelty has just made 
its appearance, in the shape of a new grand 
four-act opera, by Lachner, the author of | 
“ Alidia.” The -libretto is by St. George, | 
of Paris, and it is called “ Catharina Cor- | 
naro, Queen of Cyprus.” The orchestra of | 
Munich is generally considered the best in | 
Germany, and it fully maintained its repu- | 
tation on this occasion. Powerful and 
graceful melodies, depth of feeling, clear- 
ness of expression, and consummate mas- 
tership in the treatment of the subject, 





characterize the whole. Another musical | ing a monument to Mozart in the cemetery | in which was the king and a numerous 
| 


prodigy, who bids fair to outvie Thalberg, 
Liszt, and the rest of the thunderers, has 
just made his appearance in this city —An- 
toine Rubenstein, a Russian, of only eleven 
years of age. A chromatic gallope, by 
Liszt, for the pianoforte, and some airs of 
Schubert’s, he executes with perfect facility 
and extraordinary precision and fire. 


RUSSIA. 

Madame Damoreau and Mademoiselle 
Falcon are among the stars who have 
lately arrived at St. Petersburgh. The 
former has lost all her popularity, but the 
reception of the latter was triumphant. 
Mademoiselle Falcon has entirely recovered 
her sweet voice, the sudden extinction of 
which her Parisian admirers so much la- 
mented. 

HUNGARY. 


The once admired and popular Henrietta 
Sontag, now the Countess Rossi, still re- 
tains much of that loveliness of person, and 
vocal talent, which attained for her a name, 
second to few artistes that have ever 
existed. She is at present ona visit at the 
chateau of Count Pullfy, a relative of her | 
husband. 

VIENNA. 


Fifty years ago, a few mourners were | 
with difficulty collected to follow the re- 
mains of Mozart to the grave, and now, 
after the lapse of half a century, admiring 
thousands throng together in honour of his | 
memory, and in grateful homage to a name | 
so illustrious and imperishable. Scarcely a 
town in Germany failed to celebrate the | 








of Mozart parted from the human clay, 
and winged its flight above, whither it had | 
so often soared in strains of celestial har- | 
mony. At Vienna, the day was observed | 
with peculiar solemnity. The “ Requeim” | 





was performed in the most perfect and im- 
pressive style, in St. Stephen’s church, 
which was hung with black, and lighted 
with wax tapers, for the occasion. In the 
nave of the church a bier was erected, | 
inscribed with the name of Mozart, and 
surmounted by a wreath of laurel. 





HAliscellancous. 


Herr Rosner.—The German papers 
mention the decease of the tenor singer 
Rosner, on the 3rd instant, at Stuttgardt. 
Our readers will remember Rosner as a 





favourite singer at the London concerts 
a few years ago. 


Mapricat Socrery.—Sir John Rogers 
has signified his intention of resigning the 
chair, much to the regret of the members 
of this ancient institution. Lord Saltoun 
is proposed as the successor. 

THe Grave or Mozart.—A letter | 
from Vienna states, that when it was | 
a question, a short time since, of erect- 





anniversary of the day on which the soul | ' s 
| in a short time he was restored. 


of Maximilien, in the Austrian capital, 
where he has been interred, application 
was made by the Minister of the Interior to 
his widow to know where his grave was 
situate. Her reply was, that she could not 
tell; that when he died (December 5, 
1791), his body was taken to the cemetery, 
according to the mode then adopted for 
single citizens, without any persons accom- 
panying it as mourners ; that she had quit- 
ted Vienna immediately after, and had 
been twenty-two years absent; and that 
all her efforts to discover the exact spot 
where her husband lay had been fruitless, 
The Austrian Government had decided that 
the monument should be erected as near 
the probable spot as can be conjectured. 


Power or Music.—The late learned 
Dr. B., Professor of Music at Udine, col- 
lected all the passages preserved in ancient 
authors relative to the medicinal application 
of music, by Asclepiades; and it appears 
from this work, that it was used as a re- 
medy by the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, not only in acute, 
but in chronical disorders. This writer 
gives several cases within his own know- 
ledge, in which music has been efficacious ; 
but the consideration, as well as the honour 
of these, more properly belongs to the mo- 
dern than to ancient music. A person of 
distinction being suddenly seized with a 
violent sickness, instead of a consultation 
of physicians, he immediately sent for a 
band of musicians, and the violins had so 
powerful an effect on his system, that his 
vowels became completely subdued, and 


A Bearish Remepy ror Aa Coip.— 
John Abel, an English musician of the time 
of Charles II., gifted with a tenor voice 
of the most remarkable beauty and strength, 
was one of the chief singers of the 
choir of the royal chapel. In 1688, he was 
exiled from England on account of his re- 
ligion. Matheson, a German author (in 
his Wollkomm Capelmeister ), asserts that 
Abel was in possession of a secret by which 
he was enabled to preserve in all their in- 
tegrity, the fine qualities of his voice to an 
extreme old age. He was also a very skil- 
ful and graceful performer on the lute or 
guitar. Being of a wild and improvident 
disposition, he was at length so reduced in 
circumstances, as to be obliged to travel 
through several countries of the continent 
on foot, with his guitar slung across his 
back. In his peripatetic wanderings, he 
arrived at Warsaw, and was sent for by 


| the King of Poland, who wished to hear 


him sing. Abel excused himself under pre- 
tence of a severe cold, On this answer 
being made known to his majesty, a pe- 
remptory order was dispatched to the un- 
willing musician to repair instantly to the 
court. As soon as he appeared, he was led 
into a vast hall, round which ran a gallery, 
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company of courtiers and ladies, Abel | we are persuaded Mr. T. Cooke has too 
was placed in an arm-chair, which by means | high an appreciation of the text committed 
of ropes and pulleys, was drawn up several | to his discretion to lend the sanction of his 
feet from the ground, to the great astonish- | judgment to any such anomaly. 
ment of the catarrh-afflicted singer ; but Norrincuam.—A grand selection of sa- 
this astonishment was quickly changed into | cred music was given on Wednesday eve- 
terror when he saw a monstrous and savage | ning, the 29th ult., in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
bear let loose into the hall. The choice |to the high gratification of a large and 
was then given him either to be let down | respectable audience. Under the able and 
upon the floor to try conclusions with the | animated direction of Mr. H. Farmer, the 
shaggy intruder, or to gratify the king and | whole went off in admirable style. Mrs. 
the royal suite by the exertion of his vo-| parks sung, “ From mighty Kings,” from 
eal powers. Without hesitation he chose | Handel's Judas Maccabeus, with conside- 
the latter alternative, and, it is added, Was | rable applause. ‘ With verdure clad,” 
never known to sing with a stronger vi- | gave a fine opportunity for drawing out 
bration of tone, or a voice so perfectly clear | fio, great resources of voice, and just and 
and free from all symptoms of cold or | good feeling. In “ Angels ever bright and 
hoarseness. | fair,” she likewise appeared to great advan- 
The Christmas Waits in their origin are tage. “The heavens are telling ;’ Per- 
derived from those choirs of angels that at- | golesi’s “ Gloriain excelcis Deo,” and Han- 
tended the birth of Christ, and in imitation | del’s “ Hallelujah” were admirably sung. 
of whom the Calabrian shepherds usher in| The organ, at which Mr. Sansom pre- 
Christmas with pastorali and rural music. | sided, was efficiently conducted. Messrs. 
Some Corporations in England still keep the | Maxfield, Marriott, Mattheson, Biddulph, 
Waits in pay. | and Wardle, who had distinct pieces as- 
TRIENNIAL Musica, Festivat.— We Signed them, acquitted themselves with 
have heard with much pleasure a report, | teat honor and credit. It is likewise truly 
which we believe is well founded, that it gratifying to see the compositions of Mr. 
is the intention of the gentlemen who have | Miller so worthily associated with the first 
the conduct of the arrangements for the | Masters. The noble enthusiasm by. which 
next Musical Festival in this city to forego | the choir and band were often animated, 
as much as possible the assistance of foreign | 2nd which was deeply felt by the audience, 
singers on that occasion. When we look | '§ 4 good 6men that the reproach which 
at the fact that foreign aid has not been in | has long lain on this country, as compared 
request for the sacred performances at the | With Italy and Germany, is in the way of 
Cathedral, but rather for the evening con- | being removed. 
certs—and that the former are generally | 
well attended, while the latter have re-| WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
peatedly turned out failures, it is clear that | , at i 
the various Committees cannot fail to per- | Handel's “Messiah,” edited by H. R. 
ceive the best interests of the charity in a | Bishop. een ” 
total abandonment of a most costly super-| “ Songs of Charles Dibdin,” No. V. 
fluity which is in so little request as not to | na a a 
repay the purveyors, and the fall back upon | MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
the ample resources of British talent, which | Promenade Concerts at the English Opera 
are better understood, and, in justice, ap- House—every evening. 
preciated.— Worcester Journal. Miss Vinning, and Mr. Emanuel, at the 
Dr. S. Wesley, organist at the Cathe- Adelaide Gallery,— Monday, Wednesday, 
dial in this city, has sent in his resignation | _ and Friday. ; : 
to the dean and chapter, having been ap- | Miss Kemble in Norma—Tuesday, Thurs- 
pointed to the office of organist at the! day, and Saturday, er 
splendid new church, recently erected at | Mr. Paul Bedford in Norma — every 


Leeds, it is said, with a salary and emolu-|'__ evening. ; : 
ments equal to three hundred pounds a Mr. Wilson’s Vocal Illustrations—Music 


year.—Laeter paper. Hall, Store Street, Monday. 











| 
| 





An Operatic Dovceur.—The Prima eae 
Donna of a Maltese theatre was recently 
pelted with potatoes. The offence, she 


To Correspondents. 








In answer to numerous applications and complaints | 


ceive it promptly per post, by enclosing a fourpenny 
piece in their order, post paid, to the office of the 
Journal in London, 

Correspondents are requested to observe that all 
letters for the Editor, Works for Review, §c., must 
henceforth be sent, post and carriage free, to the care 
of Mr. H. CuNNINGHAM, aé the MusicaL Wortp 
Orrice, No. 1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square ; 
many delays and disappointments having occurred 
through their being addressed to the former publishers. 
It is also necessory to notice, that communications re- 
ceived after Tuesday cannot be available for the current 
week's number. 

“ A. J.S. E."—We will endeavour to furnish 
the required list next week. 

“ A. Davis.”—We regret the omission, which 
arose, we apprehend, from the non-insertion of the 
lady’s christian name in the information sent us ; 
correct and prompt intelligence will always receive 
our careful attention. 

“ A Friat.”—We have opened our pages to the 
insertion of many letters on the subject of Foreign 
copyright, and we will still do so in all cases where 
the smallest light appears to be thrown on this 
very mysterious controversy; respecting the Acts 
of Parliament relating thereto, since the lawyers 
themselves disagree as to their true meaning, we 
modestly decline to offer an opinion—the matter 
seems to rest on speculation rather than law. 

“ F. L. Durnam.”—We regret exceedingly the 
annoyance under which our correspondent labours ; 
of all functions, that of the Reviewer is the most 
irksome and difficult, if he discharge his duty 
without influence and without prejudice, which we 
presume, in the present instance, will not be ques- 
tioned ; he ought, surely, to claim the consideration 
of the censured no less than the praised. 

“ B. A.”—-We have dipped frequently in the 
Editor’s box, hoping to grasp his hand, why have 
we been disappointed ? 

“ Lyrus.”—In a week or two. 

“ A ConceRT GIVER.”—We are told Miss K.’s 
terms for London, and its vicinity, are fifteen 
guineas; for the country, they vary according to 
distance. 

“ Pastor Frpo.”—There is no preferable book, 
within our knowledge, for the purpose of teaching 
singing in rural classes, than the small and cheap 
one by J. Hamilton, published at D’Almaine 
and Co.’s. 

“ G, M.”—We promise to attend to his sugges- 
tion in future, and most cordially return his kind 
compliments. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


| Indulgence is respectfully requested for 
| a few hours unavoidable delay in the pub- 





‘lication of the present number ; occasioned 
'by the necessary re-arrangements at the 
| Stamp Office, consequent upon the changes 
| that have taken place ; also, for any acci- 
dental inaccuracies resulting from the haste 
| with which those changes have been 


| effected. 





said, would have been materially softened, from our provincial friends, it is respectfully stqted | 


had the missiles been boiled. | that the “ Musicat Wortp” is published EVERY 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—It is said | Lsiehsatt AE TWELVE O'CLOCK 20 tat 

. ° ° London readers may be supplied in the course of the 

that Miss P. Horton will sustain the part afternoon, and country Subscrihérs will receive their 

of Acis, and Mr. Allen that of Damon, in copies by the same evening’s post, or through their re- 
Handel’s * Acis and Galatea,” now in pre- spective agents in the district where they reside. 


paration. We are inclined to discredit the The terms of subscription for stamped copies, u hich 
ensure the most punctual delivery, are—sixteen shillings 


report, as the former is the tenor, and the per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in ad- 





BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL ORGAN. 
A> ORGANIST for this noble instrument 
p a 


being required, in consequence of the lamented 
Death of Mr. Georce Ho tins, application, by 
parties desirous of the appointment, may be ad- 
dressed, with the requisite Testimonials, ow or 
before the 1st day of February next, to Mr. GEoRGE 
Barker, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, who will 





latter the counter, or contralto, part ; and | vance. Parties requiring a single number may re- 


supply any further information that may be desired. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
BY WESSEL AND STAPLETON, 
67, Frith Street, Soho-square. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gems of the Opera, No. 21. 2nd Book of Airs, 
from “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” for Flute, 
Solo. , 

Collection of Kuhlau’s Grand Concertante Duets, 
No. 12, for Piano and Violin. 

Ditto Ditto, No. 13, for Ditto. 

Collection of Reissiger’s Duets, No. 7, “ L’Ele- 
gant,” arranged for Flute and Piano, by J. 
Sedlatzek. 

PIANO. 

London Promenade Concerts, No. 48, “ The Eme- 

rald Isle,” Quadrilles, by J. W. Davison. 


VOCAL. 
Series of German Songs, No. 246, “ Fly my skiff 
amid the rocks,” by F. Kucken. 





Sprenpip New YEAR’s GIFT For 1842. 


HE PRINCE OF WALES’ ALBUM, 
edited by Frederick Stapleton, price 1ds. 
Magnificently illustrated by Brandard and others. 
Containing contributions from the most celebrated 
modern composers at home and abroad. 


THE EMERALD ISLE QUADRILLES, on 
Irish airs, composed and dedicated to the Right Hon. 
Daniel O’Connell, M.P.,and Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
by J. W. Davison, with a superb lithographic title 
price 4s. ; as duets by ditto, 4s. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. New 
Loyal Song by J. W. Davison—“ Let every British 
heart rejoice,” splendidly illustrated, price 2s. 
Three New Songs, by J. W. Davison, the poetry 
by Desmond Ryan, sung by and dedicated to Cle- 
ment White. No. 1, ‘Sweet Village Bells,’ 2s.— 
No. 2, * The Lover to his Mistress,’ 2s.—No. 3, 
“T have wept mine eyes tearless,” 2s. 6d. New 
Songs by Mendelssohn—* Fairer the meads are 
growing,” 2s.—‘*O come to the greenwood,” 2s. 6d. 
—‘‘ Let nought that’s earthly pain thee,” 2s. Ditto. 
by Molique—* Bird fly from hence,’’ 2s.—‘* When 
the moon is shining brightly,” 2s. Ditto, by Louise 
Bendixen—“ My faint spirit,’ 2s.—“ As the moon’s 
soft splendour,” 2s. 6d., the poetry by Shelley. 


NEW QUADRILLES FOR THE CHRIST- 
MAS HOLIDAYS. “ Napoleon,” a grand histor- 
ical quadrille, by Jullien, 4s. “ The Royal Union,” 
on English and Irish airs, by the same, 4s. ‘ The 
Prince of Wales’ Quadrilles,” by Carnaud, 4s. These 
are splendidly illustrated, and may also be had as 
duets, by J. W. Davison, each 4s. 


AUBER’S NEW OPERA. The overture and 
the whole of the Music from this highly successful 
opera, including, among other things, ‘‘ Les Diamans 
de la Couronne,” and “ La Reine Catarina,” two 
quadrilles by Musard, each 4s.; as Duets, 4s.; 
performing at the English Opera House with nightly 
encores. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. “ The Tem- 
peraments,” by Mendelssohn; and “ Select Works,” 
by William Sterndale Bennett. 


IN THE PRESS. PHANTASMION. Sonata 
in E major for the Pianofor:e, dedicated to E. J. 
Loder, by J. W. Davison, Op. 7. 


THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM, Nos. 1 to 7, 
consisting of two songs by G. A. Macfarren, the 
poetry by Shelley ; three songs by J. W. Davison, 
the poetry by Shelley, Keats, and Eleanora L. 
Montague ; and two songs by Clement White, the 
poetry by Desmond Ryan. The next six Numbers 
will be by Henry Smart, T. M. Mudie, and G, A. 
Macfarren. 

Wessel and Stapleton, publishers of the celebra- 
ted series of German songs with German and English 
words, and of “ Spohr’s Great Violin School,” 67, 
Frith Street, Soho. 





1, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 


NEW PERIODICAL WORKS 
Preparing for Publication by Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 
I. 

. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 


On the 29th of January, 1842, Price EigHtTEEN 
Pence, No. I. of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Miscellany of Romance, General 
Literature, and Art. Edited by 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
And Illustrated with Designs on Steel, & Woodcuts 
By GreorGe CrUIKSHANK. 
Containing the commencement of a New Work 
By Mr. AINsworTH, 

Entitled 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF HOGARTH, 
With Two Illustrations on Steel 
By GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 


And Contributions from the most eminent Writers 
of the day. 


‘* We are glad to observe that Mr. Ainsworth is 
on the eve of starting a Magazine of his own. 
There is hardly a literary man of the day more 
adapted for the Editorship of a monthly periodical; 
a fact which has been abundantly proved by the 
great success with which he has conducted Bentley’s 
Miscellany.” —Observer, Dec. 12. 


aa. 


Companion to “ Tur TowEr or Foenpon,” 


On the 29th of*March, 1842, Illustrated with mag- 
nificent Designs on Steel, and Wocdcuts, Price 
One Shilling, the First Part of 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 


An Historical Romance. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
About! About! 
Search W1npD:0r CAstTLF, elves, within and without! 
SHAKSPEARE; Merry Wives of Windsor. 
With Two Illustrations on Steel, Designed and 
Etched 
By TONY JOHANNOT. 

And Woodcuts of the largest size, Engraved by 
Tuompson, WitLiAMs, and LANDELLS, 
from Designs by ALrFrep DELAMOTTE. 

To be completed in Thirteen Shilling Parts. 


London: Hucu Cunnincuaw, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 





THE MIRROR. On the 29th of De- 
cember was published, price 5s. 6d., Vol. LI., 

for 1841, embellished with a highly-engraved Por- 

trait on steel, of the late Theodore Hook, Esq. 

*,* Weekly and Monthly Subscribers will be 
supplied through their respective Booksellers, with 
a neatly-printed Cover for the Volume, at One 
Penny. 

Vols. XXXVI. and XXXVITI. may still be had of 
the Publisher, price 5s. 6d. 

No. 1, of Vol. 1., for 1842, published on the Ist of 
January, contains two large Engravings— 

I. 


CHRIST HEALING THE SICK IN THE TEMPLE, 
IL. 
FUNERAL PROCESSION OF TITIAN. 


THE Mirror is published in Weekly Numbers, 
price 2d.; Monthly Parts, 8d.—10d, 








Just Published, Price Eighteen Pence, 
A SELF-INSTRUCTING 


FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
By the French Master at Greek Street Acad: my, 
Soho, Author of “Sketches in France,’’ Editor of 
“ The Student,” &c. 


ONSISTING of Twelve Easy Lessons, wherein 
the Parts of Speech, with all the Verbs, are 
exemplified by conversational phrases, calculated to 
render the Speaking of French easy to English 
persons. 
CONTENTS :— 

Lesson I.—On Pronunciation—French Alpha- 
bet—Principles of Pronunciation—Union of Words 
—Of Accents—Ariicles, with exemplifications— 
Phrases : On Meeting a Friend, Days of the Week, 
&c.—Fable in French and English, with Pronun- 
ciation. 

Lesson II.—Pronouns — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, and Demonstrative, neatly arranged and 
exemplified in Conversational Phrases—Cardinal 
Numbers—Phrases: Time of Day, &c. —Fable in 
French and English, with Pronunciation—Literal 
Translation: On Voltaire. 

Lesson III.—Auxiliary Verbs, with exemplifi- 
cations—Anecdote in French and English, w th 
Pronunciation—Literal Translation: Voltaire and 
Piron—Idiomatical Phrases—The Months, &c. 

Lesson IV.— Regular Verbs, &c.—Anecdote : 
Corneille, in French and English, with Pronuncia- 
tion—Translation : Sur le jeu. 

Lesson V., &c.—Irregular Verbs—Anecdotes 
in French and English— Rules for Composition— 
Exercisgs, with Key—Models of Letters, &c. &c. 

This Grammar will be found of great utility to 
masters, as the lessons are so concisely exemplified 
and complete in themselves, that the trouble atten- 
dant on using several works will be entirely ob- 
viated. A portion of a grammar, vocabulary, and 
traducteur, is introduced into each lesson. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘* We have never seen an elementary work of this 
nature better worth its name. Without affecting 
novelty, the author attains simplicity and regula- 
rity of progress. We cordially recommend this 
little guide.” — The Atlas, 

“ The Student’s Self-Instructing French Gram- 
mar is a practical and comprehensive little ele- 
mentary work, calculated to answer every purpose 
required in imparting the first rudiments of the 
French Language. Its chief feature is the careful 
avoidance of long and useless rules, and numerous 
exceptions in pronunciation and construction, which 
too frequently embarrass the beginner, and render 
that a task which would otherwise become an 
agreeable exercise. The short lessons, with literal 
translations, are well adapted to assist the learner 
in acquiring the idiom of the language.”—The 
Court Journal. ——— 

London: HuGgu CunninGuam, 1, St. Martin’s 

Place, Trafalgar Square; Beut and BraprorTe, 

Edinburgh ; Joun Cummina, Dublin. 








London ; Printed by HUGH CUNNINGHAM, of No, 7, 
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in the Parish of Saint James, Westminster), and published 
by him at the Orrick oF THE MusicaAL Wor_p, No. 1, St, 
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